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authority, if not the whole, which plainly hints how that influence is acquired.
To have the ear of the first Minister is the next, if not an equal advantage. I am therefore not surprised, that so considerable a possession should be so frequently attempted, and so eagerly solicited, as we may always observe it is. But I must caution the person, who would make his fortune in this way, to confine his attempt strictly to the ear in the singular number ; a design upon the ears, in the plural, of a first Minister being for the most part rather difficult and dangerous, however just.
To give ear to a person implies giving credit, being convinced, and being guided by that person; all this by the success of his endeavours upon that prevailing organ.
To lend an ear is something less, but still intimates a willingness and tendency in the lender to be prevailed upon by a little more tickling of that part. Thus the lending of an ear is a sure presage of success to a skilful tickler. For example, a person who lends an ear to a Minister, seldom fails of putting them both in his power soon afterwards; and, when a fine woman lends an ear to a lover, she shows a disposition at least to further ....
To be deaf, and to stop one's ears, are common and known expressions, to signify a total refusal and rejection of a person or proposition; in which case I have often observed the manual application to succeed by a strong vellication or vigorous percussion of the outward membranes of the ear.
There cannot be a stronger instance of the great value that has always been set upon these parts, than